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Following is an address by Thomas O. 
Enders, designate for Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, before 
the Council of the Americas in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on June 8, 1981. 


What are we going to try to do in the 
hemisphere? What does the Administra- 
tion see as its first objective? How are 
we going to get from here to there? 
These are the questions I would like to 
address today. Not in any definitive 
way. It’s still too early for that. Major 
elements of policy are still being elabo- 
rated. And I am appearing before you as 
President Reagan’s nominee for Inter- 
American Affairs; not yet as an official 
confirmed by the Senate. But the broad 
thrust of our policy is indeed clear. At 
this point it may be easiest to express it 
in terms of the tasks for U.S. policy in 
the area. I have three to discuss with 
you. 


Mexico 


One is to achieve with Mexico the rela- 
tionship of cooperation and mutual sen- 
sitivity consonant with Mexico’s excep- 
tional role in our affairs and in those of 
the world. In human terms no country 
has a greater effect on the United 
States. Some 1-3 million Mexican citi- 
zens live and work in the United States. 
Mexico is now our third largest trading 
partner and will become our second this 
decade. Mexico and the United States 
have a potential for mutual support—or 
for mutual vulnerability—greater than 
most we have experienced in our 
history. 


At the same time Mexico is achiev- 
ing new rank in international affairs. 
Mexico is unquestionably one of the 
most successful developing countries of 
this century. It has recently regularly 
reached 6% or 7% real growth, and it 
has enjoyed substantial political stability 
since the revolution. 

Mexican-American relations are rich 
in cooperation and mutual benefit. Yet 
in the past they have also been larded 
with historical resentments, with fears, 
with antipathies. 

It is for these reasons that President 
Reagan looked first to the establishment 
of a relationship of equality, harmony, 
and trust between the two Administra- 
tions and with President Lopez Portillo 
personally. The two Presidents met first 
on January 5, will meet again on 
June 8-9 in Camp David, and no doubt 
will see each other frequently in the 
future. 

As our relationship develops beyond 
the Camp David meeting, a number of 
questions will await resolution. One is 
that of undocumented workers in the 
United States. Concern over the impact 
of large-scale migration on U.S. society 
and on employment opportunities for 
American citizens has led many 
Americans to favor regulating and con- 
trolling undocumented immigration. The 
congressionally appointed commission 
led by Father Hesburgh so recommend- 
ed earlier this year. The Administration 
is now preparing recommendations to 
the President. But it is clear that what- 
ever is done must be done in full con- 
sultation with Mexico and with sensitivi- 
ty for the rights of Mexican citizens in- 
volved, as well as in response to U.S. in- 
terests. 


Another question is that of the rela- 
tionship between various Mexican tax 
measures and trade supports—applied 
to keep Mexican exports competitive in 
the face of the high petroleum-supported 
value of the peso and of U.S. counter- 
vailing duty law—part of a worldwide 
policy of limiting trade distortions and 
preventing unfair competition. Since 
Mexico is not a member of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, there 
is no agreed framework to resolve this 
problem. We must find one. 

Still another question is how Mexico 
and the United States can emphasize the 
many values that unite them in their 
separate views of the Caribbean basin. 
We are both in some ways Caribbean na- 
tions ourselves. We both believe deeply 
in self-determination. And we share a 
common concern for the political and 
economic development of the area. 


Caribbean 


A second task for Administration policy 
is how to help the countries of the Carib- 
bean basin keep this area safe and make 
it prosper. Proximity makes this area 
particularly sensitive for us. The peoples 
of the Caribbean basin are our im- 
mediate neighbors. We live with them. 
And we know we cannot live easily with 
them if their politics turn aggressive, if 
their economies fail, or if masses of 
them believe they have no alternative 
but to try to gain unauthorized entry to 
the United States. 

Both Central America and the Carib- 
bean are exposed to an effort to armed 
subversion by Cuba of great subtlety 
and sophistication. 

Throughout much of the postwar 
period the countries of Central America 
compiled an enviable economic record of 
sustained growth and the emergence of 
strong entrepreneurial classes. But in 
some of them success has been lopsided, 
unaccompanied by broad opportunities 
for participation in political decision- 
making, by progress in controlling cor- 
ruption, or by a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income. 

And they have had their internal 
enemies—smaill insurrectional groups 
often of middle-class origin, usually 
deeply divided over tactics, with old-line 
Communists arguing that no revolution 
could occur before the objective condi- 
tions for it existed, while others believed 
that dramatic or daring acts such as kid- 
nappings and raids would radicalize the 
people. Typically a gulf separated mass 
organization—unions, peasant organiza- 
tions—from the small groups of violent 
insurgents. 


That is where Cuba came in: one by 
one—first Nicaragua, then El Salvador, 
then Guatemala, now Colombia—Cuba 
brought the leaders of the different fac- 
tions together. Often Castro personally 
worked out their differences in long 
negotiating sessions. He forged unified 
directorates, counseled the formation of 
broader fronts to manipulate legitimate 
opposition groups, and unleashed a 
global propaganda campaign. 

In each of these countries, Cuba has 
been systematically creating a machine 
for the destruction of established institu- 
tions and governments. Once the 
organizing is done, the stage is set for 
the training of. guerrillas and the infiltra- 
tion of weapons. That happened in Nica- 
ragua in 1978, in E] Salvador in 1980, in 
Guatemala in 1980, in Colombia this 
winter. 

Cuba is now attempting to build up 
Nicaragua as a forward base of opera- 
tions with a large army and intelligence 
apparatus already in place, supported by 
600-800 Cuban military advisers. Ar- 
mored personnel carriers, tanks, and 
jets are reported to be on their way. 
Although at a lower rate than this 
winter, efforts to supply from Nicaragua 
arms, headquarters, and training to 
guerrillas in neighboring countries con- 
tinue. 

In the islands, Cuba has hoped to 
destabilize fragile governments beset by 
high unemployment and the double im- 
pact of high petroleum and low com- 
modity prices. In Jamaica, Cuba bet 
heavily on radical groups who wanted to 
turn the country further to the left. But 
it lost when the Jamaican people gave 
Edward Seaga an unprecedented elec- 
toral victory in October 1980. Although 
Cuba has so far been more successful in 
tiny Grenada, eight other islands have 
clearly rejected radical solutions through 
the ballot box. 

Our response to the Cuban challenge 
is clear. 


First, we will help threatened coun- 
tries to defend themselves. Once in- 
surgents take arms with outside sup- 
port, there is no alternative to an armed 
response. As we have seen in El Salva- 
dor, great resources are not required 
(we are talking about $35 million in mili- 
tary assistance and some 55 American 
instructors, some of whom will probably 
be phased out by year’s end). But timing 
can be critical; so can the demonstration 
of will. Since we helped El] Salvador, 
other countries have begun to move 
against their own Cuban networks: Co- 
lombia, Panama, Costa Rica. 


Second, we will help threatened 
countries to preserve their people’s right 
to self-determination: political and social 
progress—the involvement of broader 
sections of the public in decisionmaking 
through legitimate elections, or the 
carrying out of appropriate land 
reforms, or containment of violence 
from whatever quarter—must go hand 
in hand with military assistance. 

Third, we will help countries of the 
basin to achieve economic success. How- 
ever well they do against the armed 
threat, genuine stability can only be 
based on economic prosperity. Our help 
need not be increased aid only or 
mainly—there are strict limits to what 
can be absorbed as well as to what can 
be given. But encouragement to private 
investment and trading relationships 
should be carefully examined. Whatever 
is done should be done in concert with 
other countries interested in the area. 
And of course there should be under- 
takings by the recipient to insure the 
new opportunities are well used. 

Fourth, and not least, we will focus 
on the source of the problem. Cuba has 
become a misshapen society, poorer now 
than it was at the time of the revolution. 
A fifth of its citizens may wish to emi- 
grate. It is dependent on $8 million of 
Soviet aid a day. Yet it plays Gurkha to 
the Soviet imperialists in Africa and 
threatens nearly all its neighbors. Those 
who said that Cuba would with time 
become a status quo power must now 
recognize that they were wrong. In 
1977, when the United States raised the 
question of normalization, Cuba in- 
tervened in Ethiopa and then launched 
out on its offensive in the hemisphere. 
Cuba has declared covert war on its 
neighbors—our neighbors. The United 
States will join with them to bring the 
costs of that war back to Havana. 


South America 


A third task for the Administration is to 
respond to the new realities of South 
America—to the broad movement to- 
ward a return to constitutional rule and 
democratic practice, to South America’s 
remarkable economic performance and 


- still greater potential, to South 


America’s growing strategic role. 

In effect the broad trend is unmis- 
takably toward liberalization, the end of 
abuses, the substitution of elected for 
emergency rule. Brazil’s impressive 
Abertura [political liberalization process] 
is well advanced, with rights violations 
largely a thing of the past, and direct 
state and municipal elections scheduled 
for next year. After more than a decade 


of military domination, both Ecuador 
and Peru have returned to parliament- 
ary rule. In Argentina and in Chile new 
violations of human rights are sharply 
down, although neither country has yet 
resolved the problems posed by past 
violations. And the continued vigor of 
democratic systems in Venezuela and 
Colombia is an important element of 
strength. 

These are the achievements of our 
friends, not of ours. In some cases they 
faced deadly challenges from urban ter- 
rorists of extreme violence. But those 
challenges have now been defeated. We 
hope that our friendship will provide an 
active encouragement in which the move 
toward democracy and respect for peo- 
ple can continue and strengthen. 

In the 1970s, no continent grew 
more in economic terms than South 
America. Brazil doubled its real output 
in less than 10 years, producing half of 
the continent’s GDP, becoming the 
world’s 10th largest economy. Chile 
wrought an economic miracle by opening 
its economy to the rigors of free com- 
petition and is now booming. And 
Venezuela has turned a part of its vast 
resources into an instrument of help for 
its less fortunate neighbors. 

The potential for growth this decade 
is no less impressive. The obstacles to be 
overcome will be at least as big as in the 
1970s. Some countries have high indebt- 
edness—the result of past investment in 
growth and of high prices for imported 
petroleum. Others need markets for 
agricultural goods and a surprisingly 
rich array of manufacturers. Others 
need assured inputs of food. 

It is clear that this potential cannot 
be fully realized unless the United States 
and the individual countries of South 
America are able to achieve yet higher 


levels of cooperation in the management 
of their economic affairs. Our mutual 
dependence is so high—the United 
States still absorbs a full quarter of all 
the goods and commodities exported 
from South America, which in turn 
depends on American sources for 28% of 
their imports of goods to drive their in- 
dustries and stock their shelves; and the 
bulk of foreign bank lending comes from 
the United States—that only the most 
careful joint management can assure 
success. That is what this Administra- 
tion intends to provide. 

Finally, we must recognize the 
growing strategic importance of the 
South Atlantic. The construction of the 
supertankers and the world’s depend- 
ence on Persian Gulf oil have made the 
South Atlantic the energy lifeline of the 
modern world. Forty-six percent of our 
petroleum imports, 66% of West 
Europe’s, and almost all of Brazil’s are 
carried through the South Atlantic or 
across it from West Africa. Protection 
of this commerce is of vital importance. 


Conclusion 


That brings me to my final thought. I do 
not see how the interests and hopes im- 
plicit in the three tasks I have 
outlined—for a strengthening trend 
toward democracy, for sustained pros- 
perity among neighbors, for the defense 
of strategic interests in the Caribbean 
and in South America—can be furthered 
by confrontation or condescension. In 
the 1970s, both we and our neighbors 
sometimes practiced confrontation 
politics—on human rights, on economic 
issues, even on how to cooperate. None 
of us has much to show for it. 

Nor do I think we can succeed in the 
future—any more than we did in the 
past—if we keep our relations on an a 
la carte basis, campaigning against our 
friends where it suits us, yet demanding 
their help where it meets our interest. 


This Administration will address the 
real problems in our relationships— 
whether economic, or strategic, or 
human rights—and it will do so in the 
framework of a sustained search to 
develop constructive, reliable relation- 
ships. Together, we believe, we should 
be able to do some of what eluded us 
when we acted apart. 

It was, of course, geography that 
made us neighbors. But history has 
given us a common psychological bond— 
we are all peoples of the frontier, each 
in its own way possessing a sureness in 
its destiny that few outside the New 
World have been blessed to have. We 
are countries in which law—whatever 
the failings of practice—has always been 
regarded as the highest expression of 
statecraft. We are countries that have 
built our prosperity around free enter- 
prise and together we have a major part 
of the world’s economic potential for the 
remainder of the century. We are—with 
only a couple of exceptions—countries 
that have jealously defended our free- 
dom against Communist subversion. We 
are countries with deep and vital 
religious traditions. 

In a word, we are natural friends 
and allies in an increasingly dangerous 
world. That is the point of departure of 
this Administration’s policy in the hemi- 
sphere. I am confident it will also prove 
a substantial basis for achievement. & 
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